TO THE BARRIER

tiny insect alternately veiled and revealed by the shifting
grey wraiths through which she sped.

But now we had to get back to the ship which, unable
to remain long stationary for fear of ice floes drifting
down upon her, had during the whole of this time been
cruising slowly round the lead. She was now a little
toy ship nearly two miles away. Of the motor-boat
which was to tow us back to her there was no sign.
She was apparently in a bad mood. Against the wind
we pulled. Marr and I had the only pairs of oars so
that Gates and the mechanic, sitting on the stern thwart,
could do nothing except offer to take a turn from time
to time. And to allow this we were too proud. Before
long I wished we did not have to be so proud, for the
stiff and freshening wind was against us and the rising
chop on the water lolloped loudly against the shallow
upturned bows of our silly little boat. At every stroke
we drifted with the wind further back away from the
ship and nearer to the long floe which bounded one
side of the lead. Now we could see the little capes
and indentations on its low, white cliffs and the sapphire
blues that lurked in its hollows. Now we could hear
the waves flip-flapping against it where it overhung.
My wrists and forearms, unaccustomed to so much
exercise, were now aching so that they were almost
useless. Water blisters had burst on my palms and the
tips of my fingers were icy cold. But James Marr pulled
steadily and evenly as a sailor pulls, or as I have seen
Cornish fishermen pull, sitting a little sideways on his
thwart. As for me, I caught crabs. I chopped the
waves. I sent up glittering showers of spray. And we
made no progress at all for every second the floe astern
of us drew nearer. Three penguins shot out of the
water on to it and stood watching us with fatuous and
infuriating unconcern. " Take it slowly," said Marr.
" You'll find it much easier.-" I had been pulling with
short strokes largely to get my oars in at the troughs
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